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to organize a mammoth "protest procession." It was to be led by
comrade A. S. K. lyengar.2 Jt was planned that the processionists,
shouting slogans, would proceed along Mount Road towards the
American consulate-general. Comrade A. S. K. lyengar would hand
over a memorandum to the American officials. An effigy of
Eisenhower would be burnt and the crowd would disperse after a
final round of slogan-shouting against US imperialism.
When they heard about these planned rituals, my comrades in the
cell laughed. I laughed very loudly.
Ten of us, with a different plan of our own, decided to join the
demonstration of protest against the execution of the Rosenbergs.
The procession was to start at 4 P.M., but we were at the starting
point three hours earlier. Our plan was to use the demonstration
to create as big a sensation as possible in the city and in the country.
I told my friends emphatically: "Our object should not be to stir
up a disturbance in the streets in such fashion as to incur the dis-
pleasure of the public. What we do should not lead to any blame
directed at our party. As private individuals we should, with the
cooperation of the public, take the lead in putting to shame our
country's political relations with the United States. We should show
that regardless of the position of the Indian government on the
Rosenberg executions, the thousands who had signed the petition
to Eisenhower are deeply angry."
We had argued among ourselves that no political movement
could find it possible to announce its support to a course such as the
one we wanted to follow. A movement had the responsibility to
respect and foster certain traditions and canons of civilized political
behaviour. But a people's upsurge, we felt, could not remain
constrained by laws nor could it wait for formal party resolutions.
I could realize even then that what we contemplated doing was an
infantile venture. But with a certain obstinacy and anger and in an
arrogant spirit of "Why not?", I myself took the lead.
The procession wended its way, observing all traffic regulations
from Napier Park to the American consulate-general which was
situated near the office of Ananda Vikatan on Mount Road. I was
ignorant of the fact that the consulate-general was located on the
first floor while the ground floor served as the public library run by
the United States Information Service.3 As soon as we reached the
spot, my warriors, as planned previously, darted across the road and
started hurling a hail of stones at the glass windows on the ground